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AND  THE  OTHER 

TWENTY  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

WHO  ADDRESSED 

“THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  FREE  STATES  OF  THE  UKIOX,” 

REMONSTRATING  AGAINST 

THE  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS  TO  THE  AMERICAN  UNION. 


An  humble  citizen  of  Texas  has  read  your 
address  with  all  the  care  and  attention  which  so 
important  a  document  deserves,  and  knowing  that 
the  question  has  not  correctly  been  stated  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  he  addresses  to  you 
.this  reply.  He  does  not  charge  upon  you  a  wil¬ 
ful  misstatement  ol  the  facts,  because  he  is  satis- 
led,  that  of  the  facts  you  are  not  yet  fully  informed. 
He  does  not  charge  upon  you  a  wilful  misconcep- 
ion  of  the  bearings  of  the  question,  because  your 
iwn  address  shows  that  the  question  of  slavery 
>o  fully  occupied  your  minds,  and  controlled  your 
udgments,  that  you  had  not  considered  it  in  all 
hose  important  points  in  which  it  may  legiti¬ 
mately  be  viewed — in  which  it  ought  to  be  view 
:d,  and  in  which  time  and  events  will  yet  com- 
oel  the  statesmen  of  your  country  to  view  it.  I 
■  egard  the  Texas  question  as  intimately  connect¬ 
'd  with  the  preservation  of  the  American  Union. 

V  storm  is  now  in  embryo,  growing  out  of  this 
Texas  question,  which,  unless  arrested  by  the 
inited  power  of  your  whole  country,  must  result 
i  the  dissolution  of  your  Union  ;  for  the  questions 
avolved  affect  the  slave-holdiog  States  in  a  much 
treater  degree  than  Texas  itself,  and  the  slave- 
olding  States  of  your  country  are  compelled  to 
ct,  whether  you  aid  them  or  not.  They  must 
lake  common  cause  with  Texas,  or  surrender 
teir  domestic  institutions.  They  have  no  alter¬ 
ative,  for  the  danger  is  upon  them,  and  they 
lust  now  act  and  act  quickly,  or  the  scenes  of 
outhampton  and  San  Domingo  will  be  re- 
ewed  among  them.  The  tocsin  has  already 
een  sounded  in  the  British  Parliament.  Orders 
ave  already  gone  forth  from  the  British  cabinet, 
'heir  captains,  and  lieutenants,  and  subalterns 
re  already  scattered  throughout  our  country ; 
xey  are  already  in  the  recruiting  service,  and 
ou  will  ere  long  be  called  upon  to  say  \v,hich 
de  in  the  great  contest  you  will  take.  Deeply 
xcited  as  you  evidently  are  on  the  question  of 
egro  slavery,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain 
le  belief  that  your  sympathies  will  not  be  equal- 
j  aroused  in  behalf  of  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
dousands  of  white  women,  and  children,  and 
jien,  whose  lives,  fortunes,  homes,  and  country. 


will  all  be  involved  in  the  question  at  issue.  The 
name  of  Adams  stands  bright  among  the  bright¬ 
est  on  the  page  of  history.  As  a  champion  of  the 
American  Revolution,  John  Adams  was  second 
to  no  one ;  as  a  statesman,  a  diplomatist,  and  a 
pure  patriot,  I  regard  John  Quincy  Adams  as 
distinguished  among  the  most  distinguished  who 
ever  lived;  and,  however  uncompromising  he  may 
have  been,  or  may  still  continue  to  be,  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  I  cannot  believe  that  he  will 
be  otherwise  than  willing  to  give  an  impartial 
hearing  to  the  just  complaints  of  a  gallant  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  “bone  of-his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his 
flesh,”  and  whose  parents,  side  by  side  with  his 
own,  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  Revolution,  in  resisting  the  claim  of 
Great  Britain  to  sovereignty  on  the  American 
soil:  nor  That  he  will  be  unwilling  to  sit  as  an 
impartial  judge,  on  the  application  of  Texas  for 
admission  as  a  State  into  the  American  Union 

In  your  opening  address,  you  say  the  volunta¬ 
ry  assistance  rendered  by  the  people  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  in  aid  of  the  Texan  revolution,  was 
to  “freebooters  and  insurgents;”  and  you  treat 
the  revolution  of  Texas  as  unprincipled  and  un¬ 
justifiable.  In  answer  to  this,  I  ask  your  candid 
and  impartial  attention  to  the  brief  statement  of 
facts  which  I  will  present  to  you. 

Up  to  the  period  of  1821,  when  Colonel  Aus¬ 
tin  commenced  his  plan  of  colonization,  Texas, 
from  San  Antonio  to  the  Sabine,  was  a  vast  wil¬ 
derness  ;  and  no  one  better  than  Mr.  Adams  un¬ 
derstands  that  the  cause  was  Spanish  fear  and 
jealousy,  which  induced  the  Government  of 
Spain  to  prohibit  all  settlements,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  it,  as  a  barrier,  to  what  she  regarded  the 
encroaching  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  successful  revolution  of  Mexico 
brought  about  a  change  of  policy.  The  new 
Government  became  anxiously  desirous  for  the 
settlement  of  the  country;  and,  as  their  own  po¬ 
pulation  was  altogether  inadequate  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  hardy  and  enterprising  of  the  United 
States  were. invited,  and  the  most  liberal  promi¬ 
ses  of  land  and  protection  were  assured  to  them. 
The  Americans  came,  and  encountered  dangers 
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and  difficulties  which  no  pen  can  describe.  They 
drove,  by  their  own  Unaided  prowess,  the  savage 
Indians  from  *the  country;  and,  in  a  few  short 
yearsf'ft^mj^rte  -  Sabine  to  the  Nueces,  farms, 
and  v.djjJG*  arramipr^vements  of  every  kind,  were 
the  witnesses  of  their  industry  and  their  enter¬ 
prise.  Over  a  surface  of  five  hundred  miles,  an 
industrious,  and  hardy,  and  law  abiding  people, 
were  seen  settling  and  improving,  and  the  whole 
appeared  as  the  work  of  magic.  Unfortunately 
for  the  people  of  Texas,  British  influence  then 
prevailed  in  the  councils  of  Mexico ;  and  that 
influence  was  successfully  exerted  against  the 
people  of  Texas.  The  American  character  was 
but  little  understood  in  Mexico.  They  were  a 
people  ignorant  in  the  extreme,  and  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  among  them  knew  but  little  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  they  had  invited  to  settle  their  soil. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  ignorance,  the  British 
influence  in  Mexico  readily  turned  the  Mexican 
authorities  from  friends  into  open  and  avowed 
enemies  of  the  settlers  in  Texas.  They  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  the 
enterprising  character  of  the  Americans — point¬ 
ed  out  the  wonderful  spirit  for  emigration  that 
existed  among  them — pointed  out  the  settlement 
of  the  United  States — the  acquisition  of  Louisia¬ 
na  and  Florida — and  finally  induced  the  belief 
that  the  Mexican  sovereignty  had  everything  to 
fear  from  the  emigrating  and  restless,  roving  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Americans.  In  less  than  ten  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  settlement  of 
Texas/ the  law  ot  the  6th  of  April,  1830,  was 
passed  by  the  Mexican  Congress,  forbidding  the 
further  settlement  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  the  country,  and  forbidding  their  enter¬ 
ing  the  country  without  proper  passports  from 
the  proper  authorities;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  people  of  ail  other  countries  were  not  only 
permitted  to  come,  but  invited  to  settle  in  the 
country.  That  this  was  a  flagrant  violation  of 
every  principle  of  justice  and  good  faith,  you 
will  allow  ;  and  it  was  particularly  unjust  to  the 
-  citizens  of  Texas,  nearly  the  whole  of  whom 
were  from  the  United  States.  They  had  left  a 
good  Government,  their  homeland  their  friends, 
to  settle  a  wilderness — relying  on  the  plighted 
faith  of  the  new  Government ;  and  now  they 
were  to  be  torn  from  their  friends,  no  more  of 
whom  were  to  be  permitted  to  settle  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  nothing  was  left  them  but  to  abandon 
the  country,  or  remain  a  mere  handful  among 
that  ceaseless  tide  of  European  emigration,  which 
it  was  then  supposed  would  flow  into  the  coun¬ 
try — aliens  to  them  in  manners,  customs,  and 
institutions.  Not  only  was  this  law  passed,  but, 
in  many  instances,  it  was  harshly  executed.  A 
company  of  near  one  hundred  persons  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  came  into  Texas  to  settle,  in  what  was 
termed  the  Nashville  Grant,  under  a  contract 
made  in  1827,  and  which  would  not  expire  until 
1833.  They  were  seized  by  the  military,  and 
rudely  expelled  the  country.  In  numberless  in¬ 
stances  the  same  course  was  pursued;  and,  too 
few,  in  point  of  number,  to  render  their  com¬ 
plaints  respectable,  the  colonist  had  to  submit  in 
silence.  This  was  all  the  work  of  British  in¬ 
fluence,  operating  on  citizens  of  your  Govern¬ 


ment,  which  disregarded  their  complaints  and 
extended  no  redress.  In  confirmation  of  what  I 
say  ,  I  refer  to  the  minister,  and  to  the  intelligent 
persons  of  your  country,  who  were  at  Mexico  at 
this  period,  and  who  took  an  interest  in  watching 
the  workings  of  British  influence  on  American 
interests.  1  also  refer  you  to  the  secret  report  of  | 
Mr.  Alarnan,  made  to  the  Mexican  Congress  | 
about  the  same  time,  in  which  he  enters  at  large  ( 
into  a  description  of  the  American  character—  t 
describes  their  settlement  in  the  American  wilds  ( 
—speaks  of  their  roving,  restless  character- 
points  out  (as  he  says)  their  settlements  in  Lou  | 
isiana  and  Florida  ;  and  how,  finally,  they  rob  ; 
bed  France  and  Spain  of  each.  He  then  proceedf  , 
to  speak  of  the  settlements  in  Texas,  and  says  tc  , 
the  Congress,  that  if  the  American  settlement  . 
are  longer  permitted  in  Texas,  the  result  woult  , 
he  as  in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  recommend:  , 


their  being  driven  from  the  country.  This  docu 
ment  was  forwarded  to  the  British  Government 
and  laid  before  Parliament,  on  which  a  most  ex 
citing  debate  arose,  and  it  was  there  and  thei 
proposed  by  the  British  statesmen,  among  whon 
was  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  to  give  the  aid  of  tha 
Government  to  Mexico  in  expelling  the  Ameri 
cans  from  Texas.  Backed  by  this  influence 
Mexico  did  prepare  for  that  purpose.  She  im 
mediately  increased  the  number  o'f  her  posts  an 
troops  in  Texas.  Troops  were  stationed  at  Ns 
cogdoches,  Anahuac,  Tenoxticlan,  Velasco,  God 
zales,  Victpria,  Goliad,  Refugio,  San  Patricic 
arid  Bexar,  and  positive  orders  were  issued  t 
Genera]  Terran,  “to  drive  every  citizen  of 
United  States  beyond  the  Sabine.”  Although  th 
Americans,  at  this  time,  would  not  have  nun 
bered  more  than  two  thousand  men,  yet  the 
were  no  less  an  object  of  terror  to  the  Mexica 
troops,  than  to  the  Mexican  authorities.  The 
had  aided  them  in  their  first  struggle  for  indc 
pendence  in  1812  and  1813 — they  had  often  whij 
ped  the  royalists  ten  to  one,  and  they  had  drive 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  for  refuge,  b 
yond  the  mountains.  To  encounter  such  me 
in  fair  fight  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  strat 
gem  was  to  have  been  resorted  to.  Their  varioi 
military  posts  were  to  have  been  gradually  i 
creased  in  numbers  throughout  the  country,  ai 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  had  been  i 
traduced,  and  the  unsuspecting  colonists  we 
thus  gradually  surrounded  and  cut  off  from  ea< 
other,  they  were  to  have  been  seized  and  sent  b 
yond  the  Sabine.  The  opening  scene  commend 
by  the  annulling,  by  Gen.  Terran,  of  the  electio 
in  the  municipality  of  Liberty,  and  the  removal 
the  seat  of  justice  to  his  own  military  post 
Anahuac,  and  there  holding,  under  his  orders 
new  election.  Also:  he  arrested  the  commissio 
ers  appointed  to  give  to  the  settlers  titles  to  thi 
lands:  all  of  which  was  a  violent  and  flagra 
disregard  of  the  Constitution,  and  an  invasion 
the  rights  of  the  State  of  Conhuila  and  Text 
By  his  orders,  a  number  of  citizens  were  seiz 
and  thrown  into  prison,  without  any  offence  I 
ing  charged  against  them.  At  Nacogdochei 
number  of  citizens  were  likewise  thrown  ir 
prison,  and  the  same  course  was  pursued  by 
various  commandants  at  the  other  posts.  T 
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hundred  persons,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  were 
[seized  and  put  beyond  the  Sabine.  And  now, 
jfor  the  first  time,  the  people  of  Texas  began  to 
i  suspect  that  some  foul  wrong  was  intended  them. 
About  this  time  General  Tehran  was  defeated  by 
General  Monteauma,  and  he  died  a  suicide. 
Santa  Anna  had  taken  up  arms,  and  declared  for 
the  constitution  of  1824;  and  the  people  of  Texas, 
seizing  hold  on  the  same  principle,  declared  also 
for  the  constitution  of  1824,  and  by  force  of  arms 
expelled  every  Mexican  soldier  from  Texas.  Thus 
for  a  time  was  this  wicked  purpose  of  the  Mexi- 
jcan  Government  crushed.  This  was  in  1832. 
The  civil  war  in  Mexico,  then  raging,  prevented 
any  new  troops  from  being  sent  to  Texas;  and 
when  Santa  Anna  finally  crowned  his  resistance 
with  success,  the  people  of  Texas  very  naturally 
j  supposed  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him, 
whose  cause  they  had  espoused.  They  were 
warned,  from  time  to  time,  that  he  was  also  a 
Mexican,  and  that  he  would  prove  the  uncom¬ 
promising  enemy  of  Texas.  The  event  justified 
the  information;  and,  in  1835,  after  having  over¬ 
thrown  the  constitution  of  1824,  Santa  Anna  re- 
L  commenced  carrying  out  the  original  Mexican 
-  project.  Troops  were  again  gradually  introduced 
into  the  country.  General  Cos  issued  his  procla- 
>  mation  for  the  citizens  to  meet  him  at  Goliad,  and 
have  their  land  titles  submitted  to  the  inspection 
“  of  a  military  tribunal;  and  several  citizens  were 
required  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  Matamoras  for 
military  trial,  without  any  distinct  charge  being 

•  preferred  against  them.  Santa  Anna,  in  the  mean- 
1  time,  was  at  San  Louis  Potosi,  organizin  an 
!  army  for  the  invasion  of  Texas;  and,  as  his  pub- 
1  lications  stated,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  every 

•  American  beyond  the  Sabine.  Our  arms  were 
j  also  required  to  be  surrendered,  retaining  only 
3  one  lor  every  five  hundred  men;  and  when  the 
1  people  took  up  arms,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
'  repelling  this  most  unjust  and  remorseless  tyrant 

appointed  to  execute  a  most  unholy  decree.  And 
■r  now  I  ask  of  you,  if  any  people  who  were  ever 
revolutionized  had  the  same  just  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint'?  And  l  ask  of  you,  who  defend  your  own 
'  Revolution  only  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of 
;t  resistance  to  dangerous  principles,  if  you  have  not 

I  done  to  Texas  great  wrong,  in  the  manner  in 

II  which  you  have  represented  the  objects  and 

I  causes  of  her  revolution;  and  if  you  have  not 

II  most  unjustly  complained  of  an  assistance  ren- 
‘  dered  to  a  most  cruelly  injured  and  oppressed 

people ;  a  people  whose  gallant  bearing  has 
"  placed  the  American  chivalry  in  so  bright  relief 
3  before  the  world,  and  whose  proud  destiny  is 
;  even  now  reflected  by  the  light  of  victory  on  their 
•'  successful  arms. 

Your  argument  against  the  annexation  ofTexas 
5  is  based  solely  on  the  ground  that  she  is  a  slave¬ 
holding  country,  and  that  it  would  be  perpetuat¬ 
ing  and  extending  an  institution  to  which  you  are 
so  much  opposed.  The  prominent  positions  you 
occupy  forbids  the  idea  that  you  are  otherwise 
than  sincere  in  vour  declaration;  but  I  feel  assured 
that  it  will  require  all  of  your  eminent  talents 
even  to  give  plausibility  to  a  proposition  which  I 
hold  to  be  altogether  untenable.  Texas,  when 
she  adopted  her  constitution,  had  an  exceeding 


sparse  population,  and  she  had  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  cotton  and  sugar  growing  country  in  the 
world.  Policy  and  interest  urged  her  to  so  model 
her  Constitution  as  to  permit  the  introduction  of 
slaves  from  the  West  India  islands,  where  she 
could  purchase  them  at  one-fourth  of  the  price 
asked  in  the  United  States,  and  from  whence  an 
emigration  would  come  that  would  soon  bring 
into  cultivation  her  sugar  and  cotton  lands.  She 
had  the  example  of  the  United  States  before  her, 
justifying  such  a  course;  but  she  nobly  withstood 
the  temptation,  and  she  sacrificed  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  aid  of  the  great  principle  ior  which  you 
so  earnestly  contend.  She  declared,  in  her  Con¬ 
stitution,  that  the  importation  of  African  slaves- 
from  any  country  other  than  the  United  States, 
should  be  piracy;  and,  at  the  meeting  of  her  first 
Congress,  she,  with  law,  declared  that  the  offence 
should  be  punished  by  death.  Will  you  give  her 
no  credit  for  this  extraordinary  and  unprecedent¬ 
ed  act  of  pure  philanthrophy  ?  Will  you  still 
insist  that  no  good  can  exist  among  a  people  who 
have  thus  sacrificed  their  millions  to  close  the 
door  on  the  extension  of  negro  slavery  J  As 
philanthropists  and  just  men,  with  this  plain  fact 
before  you,  you  are  called  upon  to  retract  the  in¬ 
jurious  charge  you  have  thus  unjustly  made 
against  Texas.  The  annexation  of  Texas  to 
your  Union,  cannot  extend  slavery.  It  already 
exists  in  this  country,  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
unless  Great  Britain,  by  force  of  arms,  drives  us 
from  the  country.  No  terms  offered  can  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  induce  a  change  of  this  question.  The 
offer  of  our  independence  would  not  gain  a  hun¬ 
dred  proselytes  to  the  cause.  The  offer  of  an¬ 
nexation  would  produce  as  little  effect.  A  ou 
may  believe  that  a  party  now  exists  in  Texas  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  principle;  but  I  can  assure  you 
that,  in  all  Texas,  not  one  dozen  men  can  be 
found  to  advocate  the  doctrine.  The  present 
populated  portion  of  Texas  is  purely  agricultu¬ 
ral,  and  will  continue  to  be  slave-holding  so  long 
as  slave  institutions  are  retained  in  the  Southern 
States:  provided-  we  are  sustained  against  Bri¬ 
tish  influence.  But  this  does  not  add  one  to  the 
number  of  slaves.  Texas  gets  her  slaves  from 
the  United  States,  and,every  thousand  that  comes 
to  Texas,  reduces  the  number  in  the  States.  Had 
you  have  argued  that  the  removal  of  slaves  trom 
Virginia  and  Maryland  to  a  more  southern  lati¬ 
tude,  and  to  a  new  culture,  would,  in  time,  re¬ 
duce  the  number,  you  might  have  used  an  ar¬ 
gument  not  easily  to  be  answered;  but  when  you 
hold  the  reverse  of  the  proposition,  I  confidently 
assert  that  you  are  unable  to  maintain  it  by  fair 
calculation,  and  I  challenge  you  to  the  prooi.^ 

By  annexing  Texas  to  your  Union,  your  Con¬ 
stitution  controls  the  matter,  and  no  more  ne¬ 
groes,  forever,  can  be  introduced.  If  you  continue 
to  refuse,  you  are  now  warned  that,  rendered 
desperate  in  her  condition,  Texas  may  yet  feel 
compelled  to  change  her  Constitution,  and  to 
invite  emigrants  from  the  islands,  with  their 
slaves,  to  settle  the  country.  It  is  now  urged  by 
many,  and  by  a  very  numerous  party,  that,  if 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  permitted  to 
come  here  and  settle  with  their  slaves,  com¬ 
mon  justice  and  sound  policy  require  that  we 
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should  permit  the  people  of  all  other  countries 
to  do  the  same.  This  course  would  soon  bring 
our  country  into  notice  as  an  agricultural  coun¬ 
try.  Our  lands  would  soon  briug  the  highest 
prices — we  would  soon  outstrip  the  United  Slates 
in  the  culture  pf  cotton;  and,  instead  of  being 
their  rivals,  our  better  climate  and  better  soil 
•would  drive  a  large  portion  of  your  country  from 
the  culture,  and  it  would  be  to  the  interest  ot 
England  then  to  foster  us,  in  order  to  crush  you. 
This  course  would  throw  a  population  on  your 
Western  frontier,  which  would,  indeed,  increase, 
loan  alarming  extent,  the  number  of  slaves  in 
the  United  States;  and  which  would,  indeed,  ex¬ 
tend,  and  serve  long  to  perpetuate,  an  institution 
which  you  appear  so  much  to  dread.  Govern¬ 
ments  are  continually  undergoing  changes — and 
as  the  difficulties  in  which  Texas  is  involved 
have  caused  a  most  serious  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  emigration  from  the  United  States, 
self  preservation  may  yet  compel  many  to  resort 
to  the  course  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  who 
are  now  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  Did  no  hope 
of  annexation  exist— r-was  it  crushed  in  the  bud — , 
I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  majority  in  favor  of  a 
change  of  the  Constitution  would  be  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  It  is  in  your  power  to  avert  from  Texas 
what  she  would  regard  as  a  great  national  and 
moral  calamity.  It  is  in  your  power  to  arrest,  on 
the  continent  of  North  America,  the  extension  of 
negro  slavery,  by  agreeing  to  receive  us  as  a 
State.  Should  you  still  continue  to  refuse,  you 
will  be  responsible  to  mankind  for  all  the  dread¬ 
ful  calamities  which  may  result  from  the  course 
which  Texas,  from  a  principle  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  may  yet  be  compelled,  however  unwilling, 
to  adopt.  Let  me  assure  you,  that  I  do  not  hold 
up  this  picture  to  alarm  you  ;  I  present  the  facts 
and  the  naked  truth,  for  your  unbiased  considera¬ 
tion. 

So  far  from  extending  negro  slavery,  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Texas  would  circumscribe  it  within 
much  narrower  limits.  The  bringing  into  mar¬ 
ket  the  fertile  lands  of  the  South,  has  drawn  off 
from  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Kentucky,  thousands  of  slaves,  and  it  is  believed, 
that  both  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  would  soon  be¬ 
come  free  States,  did  any  opening  present  itself 
for  disposing  of  their  slaves.  Let  that  opening  be 
Texas,  and  you  will  gain  Maryland  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  “your  end  of  the  lever,”  in  an  immea¬ 
surably  shorter  space  of  time  than  you  will  by 
any  other  course.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
may  next  follow;  and  although  the  number  of 
slaves  may  not  be  reduced,  the  number  of  free 
States  may  be  increased;  and  if  you  are  content 
to  wait,  the  operation  of  time  may  give  a  success 
to  your  cause,  which  can  never  be  brought  about 
by  denunciation,  by  threats,  or  by  legislation.  I 
regard  it  as  idle  in  the  extreme  to  even  think 
about  making  the  Southern  States  “free  States,” 
until  a  way  is  found  to  provide  for  the  removal 
of  the  negroes;  and  the  present  horrible  condition 
of  the  West  India  islands,  and  the  dreaful  scenes 
there  constantly  occurring,  ought  to  be  to  you  an 
argument  conclusive.  If  slavery  is  ever  totally 
abolished  in  the  United  States,  it  must  be  pro¬ 
gressive.  It  will  be.  State  by  State,  as  it  has  al¬ 


ready  thus  far  been.  As  you  open  new  and  more  ) 
profitable  soil  at  the  South  to  the  cupidity  of  the  » 
owner,  you  remove  the  negro  farther  from  your 
own  doors;  and  though  Texas  may  be  crowded  t 
with  negroes,  if  it  is  intended  by  the  Almighty, 
that  universal  emancipation  shall  ensue,  in  his  1 
Providence,  and  in  his  own  time,  he  will  provide  1 
an  outlet  for  the  negroes  from  Texas.  That  your  l 
doctrine  of  universal  emancipation  will  take  place  i 
in  time  to  come,  1  do  believe,  and  I  believe  it  will  1 
be  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  Texas  will  ' 
be  the  last  to  hang  on  to  the  system.  And  the 
final  outlet  for  all  is  even  now  provided,  and  that 
outlet  is  Mexico.  Even  now,  in  many  instances, 
negroes  fill  their  seats  of  justice,  and  are  officers  in 
their  armies.  They  readily  intermarry, and  the 
Mexican  nation  appears  to  be  the  great  reservoir 
in  which  the  slave  population  will  eventually  be 
thrown.  It  will,  however,  he  a  work  of  time, 
and  of  long  time,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
leave  the  consummation  of  the  work  to  the  period 
that  Providence  may  have  allotted  to  it. 

You  are  evidently  wrong  iir  your  calculation-  : 
that  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  add  an  in, 
crease  of  territory  to  the  “end  of  the  lever”  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  slave  States.  The  present  populated 
portion  of  Texas,  as  I  have  remarked,  must  and 
will  continue  for  a  long  time  slave-holding.  That 
portion,  say  from  San  Antonio  to  the  Sabine,  and 
thence  to  Red  river,  up  to  the  331  degree  north 
latitude,  and  thence  to  the  100th  degree  west  lon¬ 
gitude,  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  climate,  and 
navigation,  well  suited  for  a  cotton  and  sugar  grow¬ 
ing  country.  This  section  would  constitute  two 
States  as  large  as  Kentucky.  The  balance  of  the 
country,  which  might  form  three  more  States, 
would,'  in  all  probability,  be  free  States,  and  for  the 
following  reasons  :  The  country  to  the  west  of 
the  San  Antonio  is  too  contiguous  to  Mexico  to 
render  it  safe  for  any  number  to  be  taken  there, 
and  I  feel  assured  that  no  considerable  number  of 
negroes  will  ever  be  carried  there.  Again:  the 
country  is  a  rich,  broken,  healthy  one,  particu¬ 
larly  well  adapted  to  wheat  and  most  of  the  small 
grains,  and  is  peculiarly  a  stock  country,  as  it  is 
there  that  the  fine  musquit  grass  covers  the  whole 
land.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  healthiest  coun¬ 
tries  on  earth,  and  it  is  there  that  a  free  white  po¬ 
pulation  must  and  will  settle.  The  Northern 
emigration  from  your  country,  and  the  emigra-  ’ 
tion  from  Europe,  all  turns  in  that  direction;  and 
no  reflecting  person  doubts  in  Texas,  but  that 
when  that  section  shall  settle  and  become  a  State, 
it  will  be  on  the  free  basis.  This  section  would 
form  a  State  as  large  as  New  York. 

The  country  west  of  the  100th  degree  west 
longitude,  extending  to  the  42d  degree  ol  north  ’ 
latitude,  is  too  far  removed  from  navigation,  and 
too  contiguous  to  the  Mexicans,  ever  to  permit 
of  its  being  other  than  a  grain  growing  and  stock' 
raising  country.  The  rolling  character  of  the 
country  and  its  health,  particularly  adapts  it  to  a  1 
white  population;  and  if  the  wonderful  advance 
of  Ohio  over  Kentucky,  and  Pennsylvania  over 
Virginia  is  recollected,  I  have  very  little  doubt 
myself,  but  that  the  two  States  to  lie  there  formed 
will  unquestionably  be  on  the  white  basis.  If  you 
will  examine  attentively  my  two  last  propositions,^ 
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|  you  will  find  them  to  be  strictly  true,  and  you 
|  will  perceive  at  once,  that  it  will  be  on  your 
f  “end  of  the  lever”  that  the  accession  of  strength 
!  will  be  thrown.  , 

To  permit  Texas  to  exist,  other  than  a  portion 
of  the  United  States,  would,  in  my  estimation,  be 
the  worst  policy  that  could  be  adopted  by  the 
United  States.  If  she  has  to  remain  an  indepen¬ 
dent  nation,  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  culture 
as  the  Southern  States,  she  necessarily  becomes 
their  rival,  and  a  spirit  of  opposition,  growing  out 
of  conflicting  interests,  must  take  place.  Interest 
and  necessity  will  both  combine  to  compel  her  to 
look  to  European  friendship,  and  to  unite  her 
interest  with  theirs.  Suppose,  that  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain  admitting  our  sugars  free  of 
;  duty  into  her  ports,  and  granting  privileges  to  the 

I  introduction  into  her  ports  of  our  cotton,  which 
yours  shall  not  possess,  Texas  shall  admit  all  her 

j  importations  free  of  duty — what  would  be  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  your  manufacturing  interests  ?  Having  a 
thousand  miles  of  frontier  on  the  Texas  line  to 
guard,  and  that  a  wilderness,  your  country  would 
be  inundated  with  British  goods  free  of  duty;  and 
whether  or  not  this  will  be  likely  to  occur,  I  leave 
you  to  judge:  at  all  events,  the  proposition  has 
!  been  made.  Or  should  Texas  repeal  her  tariff, 

;  and  make  her  ports  free,  by  smuggling,  your 
i  country  will  be  filled  with  goods  of  all  nations 

i  free  of  duty  :  and  this  latter  course  will  most  cer- 
.  tainly  be  adopted,  unless  Texas  shall  find  it  more 
]  to  her  interest  to  make  a  special  bargain  with 
.  some  one  of  the  foreign  nations.  The  same  sys- 

>  tern  of  smuggling  would,  in  a  great  degree,  drive 
.  you  from  the  Mexican  market;  and  I  ask  you  to 
,  ponder  these  things  well,  and  not  delay,  until  re- 
t I  flection  may  prove  too  late. 

,i  I  Reflect,  also,  on  the  large  extent  of  valuable 
j  territory  you  will  acquire,  extending  to  the  42d 
■,  i  degree  north  latitude,  and  how  dangerous  such  a 
,i  territory  might  prove  under  the  influence  of  Eug- 
,e  land,  and  how  peculiarly  critical  would  be  the  sit— 
i-  uation  of  your  whole  western  frontier,  when  ex- 

ii  posedto  theenmityofthosecountlesslndiantribes, 
s  who  may  be  turned  from  their  present  position 

>  ot  uncertain  neutrality  into  deadly  and  open  ene- 
v  mies,  should  Texas,  as  a  rival  power,  hereafter, 
v  coming  in  contact  with  you,  find  it  necessary  to 
■j  call  in  such  aid.  And  when  1  say  Texas,  I  mean 
v  Texas  populated  with  a  transatlantic  people, 
ijj  Recur  back  to  the  number  of  your  population  at 
i  the  period  of  your  Revolution,  and  recollect  what 

it  now  is.  Twenty-five  years  hence,  you  will 
ij  doubtless  find  Texas  increased  in  a  much  greater 
ratio.  When  once  the  tide  of  emigration  shall 
,  set  in  from  Europe,  it  may,  and  probably  will, 
x  be  like  the  olden  northern  irruptions;  and  some 
j  ol  you  may  even  yet  live  to  witness  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  new  nation  travelling  parallel  with 
t  your  own  in  their  progress  to  the  Pacific — speak- 
.  ing  all  languages,  and  showing  all  complexions; 

and  your  present  ill-advised  course  may  cause 
-  j  you  yet  to  witness  this  heterogeneous  mass  ming- 
»;  ling  their  own  varied  weapons  with. 'the  toma- 
x|  hawk  aDd  scalping  Unite,  in  deadly  conflict  for 

I I  empire  with  your  own  people.  Already  contrac- 
ii|  tors  are  in  Europe  tor  the  purpose  of  bringing, 

not  their  tens  or  hundreds,  but  their  thousands 


of  emigrants  to  this  country;  and  we  are  well  as¬ 
sured,  that  so  soon  as  things  shall  be  measurably 
quiet  here,  that  from  England  and  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Belgium,  thousands  upon  thousands 
will  flock  to  the  country.  Recollect  that  this  Eu¬ 
ropean  emigration  is-commencing  on  equal  terms 
with  that  from  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
European  emigration  has  been  much  the  largest 
for  the  last  two  years.  Think  of  the  millions  in 
Europe  who  are  compelled  to  seek  a  new  coun¬ 
try,  and  you  will  not  regard  me  as  wild  in  my 
calculation,  when  I  assert  my  belief,  that  unless 
annexation  takes  place,  the  day  is  not  dis¬ 
tant  when  a  nation  of  Europeans,  by  the  mere 
spirit  of  emigration,  will  be  established  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  whose  number  and 
whose  empire  we  can  only  conjecture,  but  who 
may  yet  dispute  with  you  for  supremacy  on  the 
continent,  The  vast  population  that  will  fill  this 
country,  their  friendship  and  strength,  their  re¬ 
sources  and  trade,  may  all  be  yours  :  and  again, 
I  ask  you  not  to  wait  in  your  conclusions  until 
reflection  may  come  too  late. 

There  is  more  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
this  prospective  view  of  things  than  can  possi¬ 
bly  arise  from  an  extension  of  your  territory. 
Did  you  depend  upon  brute  force  to  maintain 
your  Government,  you  are  already  too  extended. 
But  the  support  on  which  you  rest  is  in  the  vir¬ 
tue  and  intelligence  of  your  people— in  their 
deep-seated  affection  for  their  institutions — the 
first  principle  inculcated  into  your  lisping  in¬ 
fancy.  This  support  can  never  be  knocked 
away — it  is  maintaining  your  authority  now  atthe 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — it  will  maintain 
it  in  equal  vigor  until  your  settlement  shall  cover 
the  Oregon  territory,  and  be  bounded  by  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  It  would  maintain  it  in  equal  vigor  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  who,  more  than 
Mr.  Adams,  ought  most  earnestly  to  desire  to 
see  the  flag  of  the  stripes  and  stars  embracing 
under  its  protecting  folds  this  most  interesting 
country,  when  he  reflects  how  unanswerable 
was  his  argument  to  the  Spanish  minister,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  territory  in  question  was  clearly  and 
justly  the  property  of  the  United  State?. 

But,  sirs,  if  all  this  shall  not  avail — if  the  North 
shall  refuse  to  agree  with  the  South  in  receiv¬ 
ing  us — then  I  assert  that  an  issue  will  at  once 
be  formed,  which  must  result  in  a  dissolution  of 
your  Union.  The  South  must  act  on  her  own 
responsibility,  lor  the  question  involves  her  sal¬ 
vation.  And  she  must  act  quickly,  or  destruc¬ 
tion  to  her  institutions  must  follow. 

To  the  people  of  the  slave-holding  States,  I 
now  address  myself.  The  British  influence, 
which  so  early  as  1829,  commenced  operating 
against  American  interest  in  Texas,  has  not 
ceased  to  operate.  From  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  and  the  British  press,  we  received  no 
countenance,  until  they  became  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  Texas  being  annexed  to  the  United 
States;  then  it  was  that  they  formed  a  commer¬ 
cial  treaty  ,  but  not  until  they  had  previously  ex¬ 
acted  from  us  a  treaty  to  aid  in  abolishing  the 
African  slave  trade,  and  an  acknowledgment 
from  our  Government  of  their  “right  of  search.” 
Ever  since  the  revolution,  agents  from  the  Abo- 
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lition  societies  have  been  in  the  country;  and 
Lord  Aberdeen  has  announced  in  Parliament, 
that  negotiations  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Texas  have  been  and  are  now  going  on.  Any 
one  who  knows  any  thing  at  all  of  the  omnipo¬ 
tent  influence  of  the  British  in  the  councils  of 
Mexico,  must  also  know  that  long  since  Mexico 
would  have  acknowledged  our  independence,  had 
Great  Britain  seriously  asked  it.  Through  this 
question  it  is  that  she  anticipates  abolishing 
slavery  in  Texas.  It  has  dragged  slowly  for 
some  time.  We  have  been  subject  to  predatory 
incursions,  and  alarms,  and  excitements  every 
fall  and  spring.  Our  people  have  been  liarrassed, 
and  the  western  settlements  broken  up;  emi¬ 
gration  from  the  United  Skates  almost  entirely  ar¬ 
rested;  all  our  pecuniary  resources  gone,  until 
Great  Britain  now  thinks  we  are  forced  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  abolition,  provided  we  can  have  an 
acknowledgment  of  our  independence. 

Different  schemes  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object  have  been  considered,  and  the  ground 
work  laid.  It  was  first  communicated  to  this 
Government,  that  our  independence  would  not 
be  recognised  by  Great  Britain  until  we  abolished 
slavery.  When  France,  however,  followed  the 
United  States,  in  recognising  us,  and  annexation 
appeared  probable.  Great  Britain,  from  necessity, 
did  the  same.  She  immediately,  however,  made 
a  demand  on  the  Texan  Government  for  nearly 
all  that  country  lying  between  the  Nueces  and 
Rio  Grande,  and  declared  that  unless  the  demand 
was  complied  with,  “the  British  Government 
would  be  justified  in  sending  a  man-of-war  to 
enforce  it.”  On  this  subject  I  refer  you  to“the 
correspondence  between  Lord  Palmerston  and 
General  Henderson,  and  the  rejection  of  the  de¬ 
mand  by  our  own  Congress.  Very  recently  the 
demand  has  been  renewed,  and  is  now  before  the 
Government,  with  a  positive  threat  of  coercion. 
Thebelief  became  very  current  at  the  time  that 
Great  Britain  intended  to  colonize  the  country 
with  negroes  from  her  own  islands,  and  to  send 
for  their  protection  a  few  of  her  black  regiments. 
This  proposition  was  made  in  Parliament  by 
Daniel  O’Connell,  and  warmly  espoused  by 
many  of  the  leading  English  papers;  and  there 
can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  only  thing 
that  now  prevents  that  course,  is  the  fear  of  a 
rupture  with  the  United  States.  That  the  plan 
exists,  and  is  intended  to  be  carried  out  at  some- 
future  day,  I  have  no  doubt.  You  will  find  it 
intimately  connected  with  the  Oregon  question; 
and  you  will  yet  find  that  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  is  to  connect  her  interests  in  Oregon  with 
her  West  India  islands,  through  this  channel;  and 
that  when  her  policy  in  regard  to  Texas  shall  be 
fully  developed,  it  will  be  seen  that  she  is  to 
command  the  ports  of  Texas,  and  to  have  a  tho¬ 
roughfare  through  the  country  for  this  purpose. 

It  has  been  for  some  time  rumored  that  the  Ca- 
lifornias  were  to  be  transferred  to  her  by  Mexico. 
Nothing  but  the  unsettled  nature  of  Santa  Anna’s 
power  has  prevented  it  from  being  done,  or  per¬ 
haps  your  Government  has  interfered.  This 
country,  you  will  perceive,  adjoins  Oregon. 
Now,  before  Great  Britain  can  be  ready  to  assert 
her  claim  to  Oregon,  she  must  have  the  means 


of  communication  with  the  Atlantic,  by  some 
shorter  route  than  she  now  possesses.  That 
route  she  is  determined  to  have,  and  will  have, 
unless  the  United  States  prevents  it.  I  ask  you 
to  take  up  the  map,  while  f  trace  for  you  the  lines:  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  thence  follow¬ 
ing  up  said  river  to  the  37th  degree  north  latitude, 
thence  on  the  37th  degree  north  latitude,  to  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  river  Colorado  of  California,  thence  down 
the  said  river  to  its  debouche  with  the  Gulf  of  California, 
thence  down  the  eastern  bank  to  the  Pacific,  thence 
north,  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  42d  degree  north 
latitude,  thence  on  the  42d  degree  to  the  11.0th  west 
latitude,  thence  southeast  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Arkansas  river,  thence  down  the  said  Arkansas  river  to 
the  105th  degree  west  latitude,  thence  due  south  on 
the  said  105th  degree  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Rio 
Puerco,  thence  down  the  same  to  the  30th  degree 
north  latitude,  thence  due  east  on  the  30th  degree  to  the 
river  Nueces,  thence  to  its  debouche  into  Corpus 
Christi  Bay,  and  thence  to  the  place  of  beginning,  hav¬ 
ing  a  front  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  of  120  miles,  and 
near  two  thousand  miles  on  the  Pacific.  Her  inland 
route  to  Oregon  would  not  be  more  than  one-third  the 
distance  it  now  is  from  her  northern  possessions,  and  this 
is  a  practicable  route  at  all  seasons,  while  the  other  is 
impracticable.  By  occupying  this  country,  and  esta¬ 
blishing  a  cordon  of  military  posts,  she  presents  a  wall 
of  armed  men  between  you  and  Mexico,  and  with  her 
possessions  on  the  north,  you  are  surrounded  by  her 
cannon.  The  gigantic  policy  of  Britain  is  scarcely  to 
be  grasped  by  the  human  intellect.  She  is  now  opera¬ 
ting  in  every  quarter  of  the  gl6be,  and  interfering  in  the 
internal  regulations  of  all.  She  will  yet  settle,  on  her 
own  terms,  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne,  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba  will  be  one  of  the 
boons  required.  Soon  she  will  be  ready  to  concentrate 
hercollossal  power,  and  she  will  soon  demand,  and  not 
ask,  that  you  abandon  Oregon,  and  that  you  emanci¬ 
pate  your  slaves. 

Should  she,  by  treaty  or  by  force,  acquire  possession 
of  the  tract  of  country  of  which  I  have  spoken — it  re¬ 
quires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that  slavery  must 
be  abolished  in  Texas,  and  that  with  the  destruction 
of  our  institutions,  yours  must  follow.  Having  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  tract  of  country,  the  rich  Mexican  trade, 
heretofore  carried  on  through  Santa  Fe,  and  which  has 
been  a  monopoly  to  American  citizens,  will  fall  into 
British  hands,  and  the  trade  of  all  Northern  and  West 
ern  Mexico  will  be  a  monopoly  to  them.  The  north¬ 
western  fur  trade  may  be  drawn  by  her  influence 
through  the  same  channel;  and  unless  you  arrest  this 
gigantic  policy,  by  re-taking  Texas  into  your  Union, 
with  the  Rio  Grande  as  her  boundary,  you  will  yet  be 
compelled  to  shed  oceans  of  blood  in  defence  of  the 
principles  of  1776. 

Another  means  of  taking  possession  of  the  country  to 
which  I  allude  is  now  in  progress.  By  an  act  of 
Congress,  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  Rio 
Grande  can  be  colonized  by  contractors,  and  a  company 
in  England  has  been  formed  for  that  purpose;  and 
some  months  since,  the  Abolition  society  in  London, 
applied  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  know  if  the  Government 
would  aid  them  in  sending  out  emigrants  to  settle  in 
that  country,  urging  as  a  reason,  that  in  a  short  time 
Abolition  would  be  carried  at  the  ballot  box.  Lord 
Aberdeen  replied  that  the  Government  could  not  offici¬ 
ally  act  in  the  matter,  but  approbated  the  “ laudable 
zeal  that  prompted  the  enterprise,”  and  gave  an  assu¬ 
rance  that  he  entertained  no  doubt  but  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  going  on  lor  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas 
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would  have  a  desirable  result.  But  I  believe  it  is  now 
the  intention  of  Great  Britain  to  consummate  her  work  at 
once,  by  means  of  the  negotiations  now  pending,  and  that 
she  will  risk  much  to  effect  it.  It  is  the  question  now 
that  more  than  any  other  engages  the  attention  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  people.  They  stand  committed  to  carry  out  the 
doctrine  of  universal  emancipation,  and  it  is  distinctly 
stated  by  Lord  Brougham,  that,  if  slavery  can  be  abo¬ 
lished  in  Texas,  slavery  in  your  States  must  also 
cease  to  exist.  That  every  energy  of  that  Government 
will  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  question,!  haye  no 
doubt;  that  they  are  now  engaged  in  fitting  their  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  putting  together  their  complicated  work, 
no  one  here  doubts;  and  that  they  are  on  the  eve  of 
giving,  as  they  suppose,  a  finishing  stroke  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  is  clear  beyond  all  doubt;  and  unless  the  United 
States  interposes,  before  six  months,  the  project  will  be 
effected,  or  so  far  consummated,  that  nothing  but  the 
arms  of  your  Government  will  wrest  the  prey  from  her 
hands.  If  this  result  takes  place,  then  you  must  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  servile  war.  Texas  will  be  the  instrument, 
in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  to  drive  you  from  your 
homes,  and  wrest  from  you  your  property;  and  if  you 
sleep  upon  this  question,  before  twelve  months  shall 
roll  around,  you  may  awake  to  witness  and  to  feel  the 
harrowing  truth  of  what  I  now  write.  Great  Britain, 
however,  witnessing  the  tremendous  excitement  that 
now  exists  hereon  this  subject,  and  having  the  warlike 
remonstrance  of  your  Government  on  the  subject,  may 
yet  recede,  and  not  press  this  matter.  If  she  does,  it  will 
ODly  be  for  a  while.  She  will  only  recede  in  order  to  be 
prepared  more  certainly  to  spring  upon  her  prey.  Pru¬ 
dence  may  dictate  to  take  a  longer  period,  and  she  may 
yet  resort  to  her  black  colonization  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
or  to  the  plan  of  permitting  Mexico  still  further  to  har- 
rass  us,  until  impoverished  and  worn  out,  with  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  independence  and  no  emigration  from  your  coun¬ 
try,  we  may  be  compelled  by  our  own  legislation  to 
come  into  her  own  terms.  Should  this  be  the  direction 
that  things  will  take,  Texas  will  be  paid  for  her  negroes, 
for  this  proposition  has  already  been  made,  though  not 
officially,  and  upon  your  States  will  almost  exclusively 
fall  the  brunt  and  calamities  that  shall  ensue.  The 
question  then  is  yours,  and  not  ours;  and  timely  warned 
now  as  you  are,  should  you  still  continue  to  sleep  on 
this  question,  and  the  day  of  destruction  shall  overtake 
you,  your  wailings  and  complaints  must  be  to  your¬ 
selves,  for  on  yourselves  you  will  have  brought  the 
curse.  That  Great  Britain  would  be  glad  to  see  us 
driven  back  to  the  Mexican  confederacy  I  have  no 
doubt;  for  then  she  would  purchase  the  country  or  inter¬ 
fere  for  our  independence,  on  condition  that  we  abolish¬ 
ed  slavery.  I  refer  to  the  course  of  the  “Times,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  London,  and  the  organ  of  the  Government. 
When,  eighteen  months  since,  it  was  supposed  that 
Mexico  would  overrun  Texas,  that  paper  came  out  and 
announced  that  Texas  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation, 
that  the  cause  of  humanity  had  triumphed,  and  that  ne¬ 
gro  slavery,  in  a  most  interesting  part  of  the  world,  had 
been  crushed. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  negotiations  now  going  on 
between  Texas,  Mexico,  and  Great  Britain,  is  unknown 
to  the  public.  I  have  no  certain  data  to  go  on,  and 
can  therefore  only  conjecture.  It  is  known  that  Great 
Britain  is  the  mediator,  and  it  is  also  known  that  no 
communication  has  passed  from  the  Government  of 
Mexico  to  the  Government  of  Texas.  The  communi¬ 
cation  made  by  Santa  Anna,  through  Judge  Robinson, 
to  the  people  of  the  department  of  Texas,  proposing  to 
receive  commissioners  from  Texas  to  treat  for  peace  on 
the  basis  of  Texas  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of 


Mexico,  and  a  verbal  repetition  of  the  same  offer  through 
the  British  Minister,  is  the  only  basis  on  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  Texas  Commissioners  have  been  appointed.  What 
their  instructions  are,  I  know  not,  and  what  the  Presi¬ 
dent  expects  to  accomplish,  I  know  not.  It  is  very  ge¬ 
nerally  believed  here,  however,  that  our  independence 
will  be  acknowledged  by  Mexico.  I  believe  no  such 
thing.  If  I  am  right  about  my  views  of  British 
policy,  it  is  altogether  impossible.  If  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  intends  to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  and  to 
acquire  the  country  from  the  Nueces  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  she  will  not  permit  Mexico  now  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  independence  of  Texas.  I  again 
repeat,  the  thing  is  impossible.  Texas — Great 
Britain  well  knows — is  not  prepared  yet  to  abo¬ 
lish  slavery  ,  or  to  surrender  the  territory  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  she  has  to  be  managed,  or  rather  tricked, 
into  it.  Under  the  garb  of  friendship,  and  openly 
avowing  a  desire  for  our  independence,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  minister  has  completely  warmed  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  our  Government.  He  is  amia¬ 
ble,  sociable,  a  highly  accomplished  gentleman; 
and  I  regard  him  as  possessing  talents  that  would 
well  qualify  him  to  he  the  Premier  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  He  is  here  openly  anxious  for  our  inde¬ 
pendence;  but,  in  fact,  he  is  the  man  who  con¬ 
trols  our  destiny  with  Mexico,  and  who  now, 
both  in  England  and  Mexico,  directs  the  course 
things  are  to  take.  If  I  am  right  in  my  conjec¬ 
tures,  then,  the  only  result  attending  the  present 
negotiation  will  be  an  armistice.  Nothing  will 
be  said  about  the  boundary,  because  neither 
England  nor  Mexico  intend  that  we  shall  have 
beyond  the  Nueces;  and  they  well  know  that 
Texas  novo  will  not  concede  the  territory.  No¬ 
thing  will  be  said  about  the  acknowledging  of 
the  Mexican  sovereignty,  because  both  England 
and  Mexico  well  know  that  Texas  will  not  now 
concede  that  point.  W e  shall  have  granted  us 
an  armistice,  say  for  five  years  ,Ynd  a  lucrative 
trade  will  grow  up  between  our  people  and 
Mexico.  Our  western  country  will  settle  up;  a 
large  number  of  Europeans  will  have  settled  in 
the  country;  and  the  abolition  society  will  have 
settled  their  colonies  between  the  Nueces  and 
Rio  Grande.  At  the  termination  of  the  armis¬ 
tice,  the  question  will  he,  shall  we  have  peace  or 
war'?  England,  by  that  time,  if  not  sooner,  will 
have  consummated  her  plans;  her  colossal  strength 
will  then  be  concentrated  for  the  purpose  of  set¬ 
tling  the  Oregon  question— -for  that  question  is 
even  now  before  Parliament — and  she  will  then 
side  with  Mexico.  She  will  then  say  to  Texas, 
you  have  already  acknowledged  the  Mexican 
sovereignty,  (Santa  Anna,)  expressly  through 
Mr.  Robinson  and  through  our  minister,  who 
laid  down  the  position  that  he  would  only  re¬ 
ceive  commissioners  on  the  basis  of  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico.  On  that 
proposition  you  appointed  them.  Y ou  required 
no  other  terms  when, you  accepted  the  armistice; 
you  asked  for  no  recognition  of  your  boundary; 
and  you  cannot  show  one  word  or  line  in  which 
he  ever  (recognised  you  as  a  Government  inde¬ 
pendent,  or  your  Executive  as  a  President.  We 
will  side  with  Mexico  against  you,  unless  you 
abolish  slavery  and  acknowledge  the  Nueces  for 
your  boundary.  Backed  by  the  influence  she 
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will,  by  her  intrigues,  have  acquired  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  by  the  western  people  won  over  by  peace, 
and  a  most  lucrative  trade — by  the  large  Eng¬ 
lish  and  other  European  population,  introduced 
into  the  country  expressly  for  the- purpose,  and 
by  the  Abolition  settlements  between  the  Nueces 
and  Rio  Grande, .  she  will  cause  Texas,  by  her 
own  legislation,  to  seal  forever  her  own  destiny. 
Such  is  British  friendship — such  British  intrigue 
-T-arul  such  will  be  the  result,  unless  you  now 
prevent  it. 

But  admitting  that  the  negotiations  now  pend¬ 
ing  may  take  a  different  turn,  and  that  our  inde¬ 
pendence  shall  be  acknowledged  by  Mexico, 
still  the  -South  is  far  from  being  secure.  Even 
if  the  British  Government  apparently  retires  from 
this  question,  it  will  only  be  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  another  form, 
The  professional  gentleman  of  Texas,  of  whom 
Lord  Brougham  speaks,  has  gone  on  lor  the 
avowed  purpose  of  influencing  the  Abolition 
society  in  London  to  take  measures  to  throw 
into  the  country  a  large  white  population,  which, 
in  a  short  time,  will  change  the  Constitution  and  abo¬ 
lish  slavery  at  the  ballot-box.  And  this  course  is  one 
of  the  most  feasible  that  has  yet  presented  itself  The 
voting  population  of  Texas  is  not  fifteen  thousand,  and 
the  Abolition  society  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  di¬ 
rection  to  that  immense  emigration  continually  going 
on  from  their  own  country,  and  in  a  single  year  the 
end  could  be  accomplished.  Vvhen  you  reflect  on  the 
vast  sums  donated  to  that  society,  and  of  the  vast  sums 
annually  expended  in  carrying  out  their  principles,  you 
will  readily  perceive,  not  only  how  easy  it  is  to  carry 
out  their  plan,  but,  also  how  certain  it  will  be  done. 
You  must  yourselves  be  fully  persuaded  that  no  amount 
of  money  or  of  exertion  will  be  spared  by  the  society 
or  by  the  Government  in  effecting  the  abolition  of 
slavery  here.  The  fiat  has  gone  forth;  their  engines 
are  all  at  work;  and  again  I  say  it  is  for  you  to  stand 
forth,  or  you  will  be  the  victims. 

Did  the  present  population  of  Texas  consult  their 
pecuniary  interests,  they  would  most  readily  embrace 
the  terms  of  Great  Britain.  They  could  sell  their 
slaves,  and  render  valuable  their  lands,  and  introduce 
an  overwhelming  population  into  the  country;  and  they 
could  retire  to  their  own  native  land  laden  with  British 
gold.  But  reared  and  educated  in  the  land,  and  in  the 
principles  of  Washington,  they  prefer  to  endure  pov¬ 
erty  and  privation  of  every  kind,  to  encounter  the  arms 
ofMexicans  and  the  machinations  of  Britain — they 
prefer  to  sacrifice  ease  and  wealth  in  defence  of  the 
principles  of  their  Southern  brethren,  who  have  already 
so  manfully  and  so  generously  aided  them  in  their 
struggle;  and  now  having  warned  them  of  the  position 
that  Texas  occupies — of  the  intrigues  going  on,  and  of 
the  danger  impending — they  ask  to  be  received  into  the 
American  Union;  and  if  the  North  now  refuses,  and 
the  South  declines  to  make  common  cause  with  Texas, 
we  bid  you  an  everlasting  farewell.  Our  destiny, 
whether  for  weal  or  wo,  will  be  in  British  hands,  and 
the  ties  that  have  hitherto  united  us,  will  be  parted  for¬ 
ever. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States:  the  truths  here  - 
developed,  will  he  no  less  astounding  to  you  than  they 
are  harrowing  to  us;  we  are  of  your  country — we  are 
of  your  kindred — we  speak  your  language,  and  reve¬ 
rence  your  institutions.  If  we  have  been  wanderers 
from  the  fold,  we  all  yet  yearn  either  for  “the  North  or 


South  countrie;”  eve  all  yet  desire  the  protection  of  the 
stripes  and  the  stars;  we  shrink  from  the  idea  that  con¬ 
flicting  interests  may  ever  compel  us  to.  raise  our  arms 
in  hostile  array  against  onr  kindred,  our  friends,  and 
playmates  of  another  country.  We  have  been  wande¬ 
rers  for  years  in  a  new  country.  We  have  subdued 
it  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  'We  have,  unaided, 
combatted  the  savage  Indian,  and  driven  him  even 
from  the  home  of  the  Mexicans.  A  mere  hand¬ 
ful,  we  have  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  de¬ 
fence  of  “our  country,  our  altars,  and  our  homes,” 
against  the  most  ungrateful  and  unprincipled  country 
that  disgraces  the  civilized  age.  Under  the  stripes  and 
the  stars,  and  the  soul-stirring  influence  of  your  own 
“Yankee  Doodle,”  we  achieved  our  independence  on 
the  plains  of  San  Jacinto.  We  are  now  in  danger. 
Great  Britain  would  control  us,  and  too  weak  to  pro¬ 
tect  ourselves,  we  ask  for  your  protection,  and  for  ad¬ 
mission,  as  a  State,  into  your  Union.  We  will  bring 
to  you  the  most  interesting  country  on  earth.  Our 
counties  and  our  towns  will  testify  that,  occupying  a 
new  country,  we  have  cherished  and  appreciated  the 
worth  and  the  value  alike  of  all  sections  of  your  coun¬ 
try.  They  have  the  names  of  Washington  and 
Adams,  of  Franklin  and  Henry,  of  Jefferson  and  Ham¬ 
ilton,  of  Jackson  and  Clay;  and  wherever  you  go,  the 
names  that  you  hear  bespeak  for  us  the  fact  that,  in 
this  new  country,  we  are  all  Federalists,  and  all  Re¬ 
publicans.  Your  acquisition  of  Florida  and  Louisi¬ 
ana  were  war  measures,  and  based  on  necessity.  The 
same  principle  is  now  involved — the  same  necessity 
now  exists;  and,  as  Texas  once  composed  a  part  of 
your  Government,  we  assert  that,  agreeably  to  your 
Constitution,  she  could  not  be  severed  from  it.  Texas, 
agreeable  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is 
still  a  portion  of  your  territory,  and  no  constitutional 
objection  can  exist  as  to  the  retaking  of  us  into  the 
Union.  And,  as  the  spirit  that  animated  the  heroes  of 
Bunker  Hill,  was  the  same  that  animated  those  of 
New  Orleans,  and  as  the  spirit  that  rallies  around  the 
stripes  and  stars  is  also  one,  and  that  purely  American 
— knowing  no  difference  of  institutions,  recollecting  no 
sectional  jealousies  or  conflicting  interests,  may  not 
Texas  indulge  the  fond  hope  that  the  same  one  spirit 
will  sit  in  judgment  on  her  application,  and  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  American  people,  which  seeks  for 
objects  of  it's  bounty  and  compassion  in  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  earth,  will  alike  be  extended  to  their  i 
once  follow-citizens  1 

To  John  Quincy  Adams:  In  closing  this  reply,  I 
regard  it  as  particularly  fortunate  that  you  are  one  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  The  Republican  Secretary  of 
State  cannot  deny  that  the  power  that  ceded  can  also 
retake.  The  unanswerable  argument  that  you  made 
to  the  Spanish  Minister,  I  now  offeryou  as  equally  un¬ 
answerable  in  behalf  of  Texas.  Against  your  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  I  offer  you  the  name 
and  acts  of  him  whose  name  I  subscribe.  His  elo¬ 
quence  and  his  worth  went  far  to  rouse  America  to 
arms  in  opposition  to  Britain.  His  eloquence  and 
worth  went  far  to  cause  a  ratification  of  your  Consti¬ 
tution.  To  the  lawfulness  and  expediency  of  slavery, 
he  testified  by  his  acts.  With  the  American  statesmen, 
he  united  in  the  declaration  that  European  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  America,  ought  not  and  should  not  be 
permitted  ;  and  was  he  now  alive,  who  can  doubt  but 
Faneuil  Hall  would,  against  the  present  British  in¬ 
fluence,  and  in  behalf  of  Texas,  resound  with  the  pa¬ 
triotic  eloquence  of  JOHN  ADAMS, 

Houston,  Texas,  October  20,  1843.  t 


